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ABSTRACT 


This paper is part of a doctoral research project and deals with the analysis of two important 
pieces from the contemporary flute repertoire belonging to the American composer George 
Crumb. The pieces in question are Vox Balaenae for flute, cello and piano and An Idyllfor the 
Misbegotten for flute and percussion. The paper begins with a short biographical sketch of 
the composer, followed by the presentation of several stylistic features of Crumb's music. 
The proposed analytical approach encompasses both the compositional aspects of the two 
pieces (especially the techniques of varied repetition and permutation, or the conception of 
musical time) presented in detail and accompanied by relevant examples, and aspects 
related to the extended techniques used by the composer in his flute music, or to the 
interpretive suggestions offered from the perspective of the musician who has gone through 
the often difficult task of learning and performing the above mentioned pieces. 
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1. George Crumb - Biographical Sketch 


George Henry Crumb was born on October 24, 1929, in Charleston, West 
Virginia, into a family of musicians. His father played the clarinet in the local 
symphonic orchestra, but was also arranger and orchestra conductor for silent 
movies. His mother, a cellist and his brother William, a flautist, were also members 
of the same orchestra. His musical training began during childhood, when he took 
his first clarinet lessons with his father. Later, he also started studying the piano, so 
that the family could enjoy playing chamber music together. Already around the 
age of ten, Crumb began composing. According to David Cohen's description, 
“Crumb evolved through 'forgeries' of other master composers, including Mozart, 
Chopin, Beethoven, Brahms and Bartok.“! 

After finishing high school, Crumb enrolled at Mason College (where he 
also met his future wife, Elizabeth May Brown), where he studied piano and 
composition and from where he graduated in 1950. From there, Crumb and his 
family moved to Illinois, where he enrolled in master studies in composition at the 
University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, under the guidance of Eugene Weigel. 
Then followed his doctoral studies, which Crumb completed at the University of 
Michigan and where he studied composition with Ross Lee Finney. During his stay 
in Ann Arbor, he received a one-year Fulbright scholarship at the Hochschule fiir 
Musik in Berlin. In 1959 Crumb completed his dissertation composition, Variazioni, 
for orchestra. 

He was then appointed assistant professor at the University of Colorado in 
Boulder, where he taught piano and composition. There he met David Burge, a 
pianist colleague devoted to twentieth-century music, who asked him to write a 
few pieces for him. Thus was born the workFive Piano Pieces, written in 1962 and 
premiered by Burge at the beginning of 1963. Recognized as Crumb’s first major 
work, this series of piano miniatures represented a novelty for both Burge and the 
audience, due to the almost exclusive use of extended techniques, especially those 
performed inside the piano such aspizzicato,glissandoon the instrument's strings, 
orharmonics. Although initially sceptical about these techniques, Burge was so 
impressed with the work that he decided to include it in his repertoire and always 
perform it in his tours. The critics’ reaction was almost everywhere positive. Burge 
remembers how Karlheinz Stockhausen received this piece: “he listened to the 


1 David Cohen, George Crumb: A Bio-Bibliography, Westport, CT: Greenwaal Press, 2002, p. 2. 
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pieces repeatedly, shaking his head and exclaiming over and over about all the 
things in the score that he wished he had done”!. 

Following his time at the University of Colorado, Crumb spent a year as 
composer-in-residence at the University of Buffalo. During this time, Crumb won 
recognition and accolades on the new music scene, which enabled him to obtain a 
faculty position as a composition teacher at the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he remained for thirty-two years, until his retirement in 1997. Alongside his 
teaching, he always remained active as a composer, travelling and attending 
festivals and concerts where his music was presented, as well as overseeing 
recordings of his works, which were done in their entirety by Bridge Records. 

Among his most important works we mention: Echoes of Time and the River 
(1976) for orchestra; Star-Child (1977) for soprano, children's choir, male choir, bell 
ringers and large orchestra; A Haunted Landscape (1984) for orchestra. Apart from 
Variazioni, these are the only pieces in which Crumb uses the orchestra. 

His preferences revolve around solo music (especially piano) or around 
different chamber ensembles. The chamber medium is where the composer’s 
poetic richness and imagination are most fully displayed. Among these pieces we 
mention: Ancient Voices of Children(1970) for soprano, boy soprano, oboe, mandolin, 
harp, amplified piano/toy piano and percussion instruments (three 
percussionists);Black Angels(1970) for amplified string quartet;Eleven Echoes of 
Autumn(1968) for violin, alto flute, clarinet and piano; Lux Aeterna for Five Masked 
Musicians (1971) for soprano, bass flute, sitar and percussion instruments (two 
percussionists); Madrigals, Book I-IV (1969) for variable ensembles. The list could 
continue, as these titles (i.e. of the chamber works) belong to a period of maximum 
fertility and imagination of the composer, a period that includes one of the pieces 
we are going to deal with in the course of our presentation, i.e. Vox Balaenae (1971) 
for amplified flute, amplified cello and amplified piano. We cannot conclude this 
short list of some of Crumb's most representative works without mentioning the 
four Makrokosmos cycles (1972-1979). The first two are dedicated to the solo piano, 
the third one is written for two pianos and percussion instruments (two 
percussionists), while the fourth one is for amplified piano, four hands. 

Crumb's impact on the contemporary musical landscape throughout his 
entire career has been rewarded with six honorary academic titles and a string of 
grants and awards including the Guggenheim Grants in 1967 and 1973, the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1968, the Koussevitzky Award in 1971 and the Grammy Award for Best 
Contemporary Composition in 2001. The innovative timbral techniques, the 
romantic yet modernist aesthetic and the deeply spiritual nature of Crumb’s music 
have been the key ingredients of the success of his works. Crumb’s extraordinary 


1 Don Gillespie, George Crumb: Profile of a Composer, New York: C. F. Peters Corporation, 1986, p. 6. 
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ability to assemble diverging compositional methods into a coherent whole, the 
harmonic material that blends modern pitch collections with hints of traditional 
tonality, and in general a sonic world that is avant-garde yet approachable, make 
him one of the best representatives of the second half of the 20th century. The 
popularity of his works, even only fifty years after their composition, seems like a 
good omen for their lasting impact on contemporary classical music. 


2. Stylistic traits in George Crumb's music 


In Music Since 1945. Issues, Materials, and Literature! American 
musicologists Elliott Schwartz and Daniel Godfrey propose seven concepts or keys 
to decode new music: pitchlogic, (musical) time,soundcolour, texture(type of 
writing),process(the process of music making), performance ritual andparody(here we 
mean the use of quotation, in its various forms as they occur in late twentieth- 
century music). Added to these seven concepts, referred to as “the seven factors”, 
are two more concepts that refer strictly to the compositional tools, 
namelytechnologyandnotation.At the same time, one of the chapters of the book 
deals with new ways of listening to music, or what the authors call theloudspeaker 
revolution. Products of the postwar era, the LP and the tape recorder, as essential 
tools for understanding new music, have accelerated the musical changes, leading 
to anew environment — electronic music. After 1945, due to the new possibilities of 
circulation of information including the printing and the broadcasting of music, the 
pace of stylistic changes accelerated to an unprecedented level. Composers started 
to have virtually unlimited access to various creative stimuli. This change in the 
way of listening to music was accompanied by changes in musical perception. 

We will use the concepts presented above as analytical tools in 
approaching George Crumb's music. In identifying its stylistic aspects, we will 
refer in particular to pitch logic, musical time, sound colour, process, performance 
ritual, parody and musical notation. These concepts provide us with mechanisms 
for a deep understanding of the works to be analysed. 

But before presenting a general overview of George Crumb's music, we 
will briefly comment on Crumb’s article entitled Music: Does It Have a 
Future??Although written in 1980, the ideas contained therein continue to be 
relevant even today. Crumb identifies and presents several (significant in his 
opinion) contemporary music tendencies that could be convincingly projected into 


1 Schwartz, Elliott and Daniel, Godfrey, Music Since 1945. Issues, Materials and Literature, New York, 
Toronto: Schrimer Books, 1992. 

2 George Crumb, Music: Does It Have a Future, The Kenyon Review, New Series, Vol. II, No. 3, 1980, 
pp. 115-122. 
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the future. An attempt to identify these aspects will provide a new insight into 
Crumb's understanding of music. As Diana Rotaru also notes!, in this article 
Crumb “outlines ... a sort of Ars Poetica of the principles of his aesthetic”. 

A first aspect of great importance in contemporary musical culture is the 
historical and geographical extensions of the possibilities of information in the 
music field, not only to the original stages of European music, but also to the extra- 
European cultural spaces. Due to the multitude of sources that can influence a 
composer in terms of all the parameters, compositional techniques have multiplied 
as well. As George Crumb remarks, this vast array of possibilities also entails the 
“loss of a majestic unifying principle’?. The consequences of this enhanced 
awareness of the cultural heritage are reflected in the works of many contemporary 
composers. Crumb refers to the British composer Peter Maxwell Davis and the 
influence of medieval music on his music. On this aspect, Crumb concludes: 


Apart from these broader cultural influences which contribute to the shaping of our 
contemporary musical psyche, we also have to take into account the rather 
bewildering legacy of the earlier twentieth century composers in the matter of 
compositional technique and procedure. Although I am impressed by the enormous 
accruement of new elements of vocabulary in the areas of pitch, rhythm, timbre, and 
so forth, I sense at the same time the loss of a majestic unifying principle in much of 
our recent music. Not only is the question of tonality still unresolved but we have not 
yet invented anything comparable to the sure instinct for form which occurs routinely 
in the best [European] traditional music. Instead, each new work seems to require a 
special solution, valid only in terms of itself. There is, to be sure, a sense of adventure 
and challenge in articulating our conceptions, despite the fact that we can take so little 
for granted; and perhaps we tend to underestimate the struggle-element in the case of 
the earlier composers. Nonetheless I sense that it will be the task of the future to 
somehow synthesize the sheer diversity of our present resources into a more organic 
and well-ordered procedure. 


A second aspect remarked by Crumb is the development of instrumental 
and vocal idioms, which was enabled by the unprecedented cultural opening. 
Crumb explains the link between electronic music and the way it affects the 
process of composing for acoustic instruments. Furthermore, due to electronic 
music there has been a dramatic change in the way we perceive the characteristics 
of sound, articulation, type of writing or dynamics. Even if the things discussed 
above had a positive effect, “it is obvious that the electronic medium in itself does 


1 Diana Rotaru, Transa recentă si principiul repetitiei in muzica nouă, Doctoral thesis, Universitatea 
Nationala de Muzica, Bucharest, 2012, p. 96. 


2 George Crumb, Music: Does It Have a Future, The Kenyon Review, New Series, Vol. II, No. 3, 1980, 
p. 117 


3Ibidem, p. 117 
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not solve the problems composers are faced with, which have to do with creating a 
viable style, inventing an original thematic material and articulating form”'. There 
are various factors that have undoubtedly contributed to the development of 
instrumental and vocal idioms: the influence of the different sounds of traditional 
music, especially of extra-European music, numerous jazz, rock or electronic 
music-inspired emission techniques, or the increased presence of percussion 
instruments in new music: “The development of instrumental idioms, of course, 
has been an ongoing process over the centuries; in fact, it is incumbent on each age 
to ‘reinvent’instruments as styles and modes of expression change”?. 

A third important aspect of new music is rhythm. According to Crumb, 
rhythm bears the strong impress of three great composers: Ludwig van Beethoven, 
Frédéric Chopin and Olivier Messiaen. Before presenting the rhythmic peculiarities 
of the music of these three composers, Crumb explains: 


Perhaps of all the most basic elements of music, rhythm most directly affects our 
central nervous system. Although in our analysis of music we have inherited a 
definite bias in favour of pitch, rather than rhythm, as being primary, I suspect that 
we are frequently unable to cope with rhythmic phenomena in verbal terms. It might 
be argued that the largest aspect of rhythm is tempo, and it is interesting to observe 
that, whereas the nineteenth century tended to rank composers on the quality of their 
slow movements — since it was assumed that slow music was more difficult to write — 
the situation at the present time has been completely reversed. The problem now seems 
to be the composition of convincing fast music, or more exactly, how to give our music 
a sense of propulsion without clinging too slavishly to past procedures, for example 
the Bartokian type of kinetic rhythm. Complexity in itself, of course, will not provide 
rhythmic thrust; and it is true that harmonic rhythm has to operate in conjunction 
with actual rhythm in order to effect a sense of propulsion. 


Beethoven, Chopin and Messiaen are of great importance to Crumb 
because of their imaginative and creative way of using rhythm and because they 
“could have a great influence on the way we deal with the rhythmic structure” .4 In 
this regard, starting from Crumb's text, Diana Rotaru convincingly formulates the 
rhythmic characteristics of their music: 


What impresses him most about Beethoven is the way in which he suggests a fast 
motion within a slow one (in Adagios) through small subdivisions of the basic unit. 
The sense of ‘suspended’time coupled with an organic, processual growth in Chopin's 
music has influenced the figurative writing of Crumb’s works. With Messiaen, whose 
additive rhythmic principle was influenced by the Hindu talas, Crumb shares the 


'Ibidem, p. 118. 
2Ibidem, p. 118. 
3Ibidem, p. 119. 
Ibidem , p. 119 
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asymmetrical durations and the superimposition of different rhythmic patterns, as 
well as the idea of rhythmic character, given that sound objects (motifs, figures, 
gestures) are very well individualized rhythmically as well. 


A fourth aspect in Crumb's analysis is related to pitch. He explains: 


When we come to a discussion of the role of pitch in new music, we enter an arena of 
widely conflicting opinions. In general, I feel that the more rationalistic approaches to 
pitch-organization, including specifically serial technique, have given way, largely to 
a more intuitive approach. There seems to be a growing feeling that we must somehow 
evolve a new kind of tonality. Probably the ideal solution, anticipated, it seems to me 
by Bartok, is to combine the possibilities of our chromatic language which is so rich 
and expressive in its own right — with a sense of strong tonal focus.? 


Crumb continues his presentation by remarking on a compositional 
technique of the second Viennese school, namely the work with small cells, 
through permutation and variation. These cells, which Crumb himself has used in 
his music, are the major third/minor third (C-E-Eb), the three-note chromatic 
cluster (C-C#-D) and the fourth motif (C-F#-B-F). They could serve as symbol-cells 
in Crumb's music, while Diana Rotary compares them with rhetorical figures 
carrying a “semantic load”. 

Regarding the experimentation with microtones, Crumb explains that for 
the Western ear, using them as a structural parameter is problematic; microtones, 
however, are frequently used in a coloristic manner. 

As far as form is concerned, Crumb notices two prominent and 
diametrically opposed trends in new music: the principle of non-repetition, of 
continuous progression, and that of repetition ad infinitum of one idea — whether it 
be a rhythmic motif, a chord, or a melodic succession of pitches. Crumb shows 
how these two principles are used in Arnold Schoenberg's music. Of course, both 
types could more correctly be termed formal procedures rather than 
conventionally articulated formal structures like the sonata-structure or the rondo- 
structure. Applied to large structures, the two principles can lead to alienation and 
monotony, which is why Crumb has expressed his preference for the middle 
ground, i.e. the “repetition with contrast”. Crumb also mentions the erosion of the 
narrative form (of the sonata type) in the contemporary context and the return to 
simple forms, such as the variations. 

A final, concluding point made by Crumb in his article refers to the need to 
reintroduce the ancient idea of music being a reflection of nature.For Crumb, the 
connection between music and nature is a means of purifying the language of 


1 Diana Rotaru, Transa recentă și principiul repetitiei în muzica nouă, Doctoral thesis, U.N.M.B., 2012, p. 99. 
2 George Crumb, Music: Does it Have a Future?,p. 120. 


3 Diana Rotaru, Transa recentă si principiul repetiției în muzica nouă, Doctoral thesis, U.N.M.B., 2012, p. 99. 
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sound, distorted and altered by the many explorations of the twentieth century. 
The composer also refers to an unconscious stage that determines this connection, 
namely the inherited acoustic, the acoustic imprint that any music creator possesses by 
virtue of the sonic space in which one is born and grows: 


Although technical discussions are always interesting to composers, I suspect that the 
truly magical and spiritual powers of music arise from deeper levels of our psyche. I 
am certain that every composer, from his formative years as a child, has acquired a 
“natural acoustic” which remains in his ear for life. The fact that I was born and grew 
up in an Appalachian river valley meant that my ear was attuned to a peculiar 
echoing acoustic; I felt that this acoustic was “structured into” my hearing, so to 
speak, and thus became the basic acoustic of my music. I should imagine that the 
ocean shore or endless plains would produce an altogether different “inherited” 
acoustic. In a large sense, the rhythms of nature — large and small, the sounds of wind 
and water, the sounds of birds and insects — must inevitably find their analogues in 
music. After all, the singing of the humpback whale is already a highly developed 
artistic product: one hears phrase-structure, climax and anticlimax, and even a sense 
of large-scale musical form!* 


If so far we have attempted to sketch a foundation allowing us to better 
understand Crumb's musical ideas, we will continue with a succinct presentation 
of a few aspects of his musical language. Crumb’s profoundly original personality 
and his unmistakable voice in the contemporary compositional landscape defies a 
simple categorisation under a stylistic label. We could describe his works as “neo- 
romantic” due to the nostalgia of Romantic music, the reverie or the concern with 
profound themes of human existence like love or death, or the obsession with the 
nocturnal that pervades his music. From a different perspective, Crumb's music fits 
in with the characteristics of a “neo-impressionism’”, due to his interest in timbre, 
ethereal textures, games of lights and shades, discreet touches of colour, hazy 
contours, a sense of timelessness, the expression or the “carving” of silence, or the 
preference for lush sound mosaics, which are all typical of Impressionist music. On 
the other hand, if we take into account the few aspects of postmodernism stated by 
Jonathan Kramer at the beginning of his article Postmodern Conceptsof Musical Time?, 


1 George Crumb, Music: Does it Have a Future?,p.121. 


2 Jonathan D. Kramer, Postmodern Concepts of Music Time, Indiana Theory Review, 17/2, 1996, pp. 21-62 
Jonathan D. Kramer (1942, Hartford, Connecticut - 2004 New York City), American composer and 
music theorist; professor of composition and theory at Columbia University. Among his compositions 
we mention: Musica pro Musica for Orchestra (1992), Music for Piano, No.5 (1985) or Renascence for Clarinet 
and Electronics (1980). He was Vice President of the International Society for the Study of Time, of the 
Society for Music Theory, a member of the Executive Committee of the journal Perspectives of New Music 
and co-editor of the United States of Contemporary Music Review. 

As a musicologist he published numerous books and articles of great interest: The Time of Music (1988), 
Time in Contemporary Musical Thought (1989-93), Postmodern Concepts of Musical Time (1997), Beyond 
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such as irony, the effacement of the boundaries between past and present, the 
questioning of the value of structural unity, the refusal to accept the distinction 
between elitist and popular values, the avoidance of totalizing forms (a work 
cannot be entirely tonal or serial, or cast into a pre-established formal matrix), the 
presence of quotations or of musical references belonging to various cultures and 
traditions, the acceptance of contradictions, the inclusion of fragmentations and 
discontinuities in the musical work, or the consideration of pluralism and 
eclecticism, we will be entitled to associate Crumb's oeuvre with postmodernism. 
Several guiding principles emerge from Crumb’s article, which are paramount to 
understanding his music. 

Regarding the pitch parameter (pitch logic), besides the three “symbol 
cells’mentioned by Crumb in his article and widely used in his own works, with a 
generating role and from which entire works emerge, we can also mention several 
examples of sound materials, such as oligochordic scales (the 2M-3m-2M motif), 
pentatonic, hexatonic and octatonic scales (based on the pattern 1:2:1 or 2:1:2, 
where 1 is the semitone and 2 is the tone), fourth chord structures (both horizontal 
and vertical), various symmetrical scales (reminiscences from Bartók's works) and 
modal or tonal suggestions (without reference to tonal functionality). This sound 
material, so masterly refined by Crumb, lends unity to his works and enables the 
realization of the “unifying principle” mentioned in his analysis. Here, we also note 
the principle of repetition, which is fundamental in the generation of the musical 
material; the technique mostly used is that of the repetition-with-contrast. Continuity 
in Crumb's works is based on an ever-changing repetition achieved through 
permutation or transposition. Crumb's music is expository, not developmental. We 
therefore notice the realization of small forms according to themosaicprinciple, a 
well articulated, coherent and highly expressive musical puzzle. Crumb juxtaposes 
various sound materials; musical fragments or gestures alternate or engage in a 
dialogue, thus coexisting in the overall construction of the musical canvas. 

Within the conceptual framework of (especially late) twentieth-century 
music, musical time occupies a separate and widely debated and analysed chapter. 
The two major approaches — integral serialism and indeterminacy — have 
transformed not only the concept of sound, but also the treatment of musical time. 
Early twentieth-century composers started to question the need for linearity and 
directionality in the conception of time. According to George Rochberg!, time is 


Unity: Toward an Understanding of Postmodernism in Music and Music Theory, in Concert Music, Rock, and 
Jazz since 1945: Essays and Analytical Studies (1995) or Discontinuity and Proportion in the Music of 
Stravinsky, in Confronting Stravinsky (1986). 

1 George Rochberg (1918, Pateson, New Jersey — 2005 Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania), American composer 
and musicologist. Some of his most famous works are: Night Music, String Quartet No.3 and 5 
(nominated for the Grammy Awards), Black Sounds and Symphony No. 2 (Naumburg Recording Award). 
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spatialized, and thus new temporalities emerge on a musical level that replace 
linearity with the principle of discontinuity. This discontinuity carried to the 
extreme in certain musics destroys what we used to call coherence, or architectural 
logic of the musical discourse. Two major factors that have led to the active use of 
discontinuities in the general cultural climate are: 

1) The gradual absorption of the music produced by polar-opposite cultures 
that have evolved over the centuries without any contact with Western 
ideas — the musics of extra-European cultures, which continue to influence 
composers, showing them new ways to use and experiment with time. 

2) The technological factor, namely the invention of recording devices. 

We can assert that the new conceptions of time used in late twentieth- 
century music were influenced by the detachment of music from the concert-hall 
behavioural ritual, a detachment that short-circuited the internal order of aural 
experience; the effects are the aesthetic of discontinuity (discontinuities that 
interrupt and reorder linear time — as in electronic music) and non-linear 
temporality. Although the sonic moments or events may be related to one another 
(motivically, for example), they are not connected by transitions. If a moment is 
defined by a process, that process must reach its goal and must be completed 
within the confines of the moment. Thus, moments are defined by stasis and not by 
process. The result is a singular (continuous) present unfolding over long 
durations, a (potentially) infinite “now” that creates the feeling of a moment that 
can be placed under the umbrella of timelessness, of the immobile and of the freeze 
frame. 

Musical time has been a constant theme in the contemporary debates about 
music, and its conceptual and philosophical extensions were already clearly 
outlined by Igor Stravinsky in one of the conferences included in his Poetics of 
Music (1936). More recent works attempted to define and articulate coherent 
concepts with practical applicability regarding the temporal phenomenon in 
contemporary music. Leonard B. Meyer! and Jonathan Kramer are two of the 
American musicologists with innovative ideas on musical time. Leonard B. 
Meyer’s Music, the Arts and Ideas(1967) contains pertinent observations on the 
articulation of musical time. Jonathan Kramer’s groundbreaking book,The Time of 
Music(1981), along with his articles Postmodern Concepts of Musical Time(1996) 
andNew Temporalities in Music(1981) continue the debate on musical time in the 


Books and articles published: The Aesthetics of Survival: A Composer’s View of Twentieth-Century Music 
(Deems Taylor Award), The Aesthetics of Survival and Five Lines, Four Spaces. 

1 Leonard B. Meyer (1918, New York — 2007, Manhattan, New York), American composer, philosopher 
and theorist. Some of his best known publications are: Emotion and Meaning in Music (1956), The 
Rhythmic Structure of Music (1960), Music, the Arts, and Ideas, Patterns and Predictions in 20-Century 
Culture (1967), Explaining Music: Essays and Explanations (1973), Spheres of Music: A Gathering of Essays 
(2000). 
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context of the newer developments.! We will not discuss here in detail the various 
facets of musical time, intrinsically linked to formal articulation, rhythm, pulse and 
meter, but will briefly present instead a few ideas set forth in the above-mentioned 
materials. Jonathan Kramer proposes a few new concepts related to the unfolding 
of a musical composition and the manner in which it is perceived. Thus, we 
distinguish two concepts: linear time (which means process, a perception of sound 
events in a continuous mutual determination, specific to the purpose-oriented 
tonal-functional music) and nonlinear time (characterized by the absence of 
process). These two “structural forces”, as Kramer called them, whereby music and 
time organize each other, can be identified with narrative, developmental music 
and expository, non-developmental music. These two concepts can be explained 
through two key features, namely action and contemplation. Kramer proposes a 
scheme of the two musical temporalities: teleological listening/cumulative 
listening, | movement/stasis, | change/persistence,  progression/consistency, 
becoming/being, temporal/timeless. 

Leonard B. Meyer's considerations on the temporal phenomenon, 
especially his observations about the sense of stasis or lack of directionality in non- 
linear music, are aligned with those outlined by Kramer. Kramer also introduced 
concepts such as vertical time, moment time (with Stockhausen's ideas about 
“moment form”) or multiple (multilayered) time.? 

As the definition and explanation of these concepts exceeds the scope of 
this paper, we will retain as main idea the process/stasis antinomy, and will place 
Crumb's music within the space of temporal non-linearity. The sense of stasis, 
immobility and “suspended time”, a common characteristic in many of his works, 
justifies and legitimises the placement of his music in the context of meditative, 
incantatory time. 

If the influences of the European musical tradition featured in Crumb's 
music refer to elements of language such as Romantic figuration, Baroque imitative 
polyphony, impressionist harmony, or the harmonic mixtures of Messiaen's music, 
Oriental influences are related to timbre, circular temporality, richly ornamented 
archaic melody and pitch scales. An imaginary musical folklore is thus synthesized 
through the apparent improvisatory spontaneity in conjunction with the constantly 
well-controlled, coherent and efficient structure. 

One of the stylistic hallmarks of Crumb's music is his approach to timbre. 
Thus, beyond the coloristic aspect, timbre plays in his music a structural role, fully 


1 Another more recent title is Unfolding Time: Studies in Temporality in Twentieth Century Music(2009), 
edited by Darla Crispin and containing studies on temporality in 20th century music. 

2 The debate on musical time has been extensively explored by Diana Rotaru in her recent doctoral 
thesis Transa recentă si principiul repetitiei in muzica nouă [The Recent Trance and the Principle of 
Repetition in New Music], U.N.M.B., 2012, p. 29. 
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integrated and assimilated into the sonic fabric. The blend of colors and the timbral 
surprise are key ingredients in creating the sonic magic specific to Crumb's music. 
The preoccupation with sound color is not new. In his treatise on orchestration, 
Rimsky-Korsakov says: “It is a great mistake to say: this composer scores well, or, 
that composition is well orchestrated, for orchestration is part of the very soul of 
the work.“’Here we can certainly mention Claude Debussy, for whom timbrality 
also has a structural role in the articulation of the work, Igor Stravinsky and his 
intuition for specific coloristic effects, Arnold Schoenberg with his concept 
ofklangfarbenmelodie, or Anton Webern, a precursor of the serialization of timbre. 
However, as Roland Jackson mentions2, Edgar Varese is the one who firmly tipped 
the balance in favour of the exploration of timbre in his works of the 1920s and 
1930s. In one of his articles, Varese explains: 


With current technology musical differentiation can be made discernible to the 
listener by means of certain acoustical arrangements... (which) would permit the 
delimitation of what I call “zones of intensities”. These zones would be differentiated 
by various timbres, or colors and different loudnesses....The role of color or timbre 
would be completely changed from being incidental, anecdotal, sensual or picturesque; 
it would became an agent of delineation....and an integral part of form. 


InThe New Music: The Avant-Garde Since 1945,Reginald Smith Brindle+ 
concludes very convincingly about the role of timbrality: 


While previous developments in instrumental usages were comparatively slow, in this 
century they have surged ahead at an accelerating race. This increasingly frenetic 
search for novel instrumental possibilities has been due primarily to a need for colour 
contrasts....Contrasts in timbre have longcontributed to the beauty of music, 
especially in the Romantic period, but as modern composers have gradually discarded 


INikolay, Rimsky-Korsakov, Principles of Orchestration, edited by Maximilian Steinberg, English 
translation by Edward Agate, Berlin: Edition Russe de Musique, 1923, p. 2 

2 Roland, Jackson, Polarities, Sound-Masses and Intermodulations: A View of Recent Music. The Music 
Review, 41, 1980, pp. 131-132 

3 Eduard Varese, New Instruments and New Music in Contemporary Composers on Contemporary Music, 
edited by Elliott Schwartz and Berney Childs, New York: Holt, Rinchart and Winston, 1967, p. 197. 

4 Reginald Smith Brindle (1917,Cuerdon, Lancashire, UK- 2003, Caterham, UK) British composer and 
writer. He studied composition at the University College of North Wales in Bangor, and in 1949 he 
continued his studies in Italy, under the guidance of professorsIldebrando_PizzettiandLuigi 
Dallapiccola. His works include: Fantasia Passacaglia (1946), El Polifemo de Oro (1956), Variants on Two 
Themes of J. S. Bach (1970), Four Poems of Garcia Lorca (1975), or the opera The Death of Antigone. 
Significant publications: Serial Composition (1966), Contemporary Percussion (1970), The New Music: The 
Avant-garde since 1945(1975 — Second edition 1987), or Musical Composition (1986). 
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the more conventional elements of music — melody, harmony, metre, etc. — tone 
colours have became one of the main weapons in the composer’s armoury.! 


An elaborate discussion on the timbral aspect in Crumb's works goes 
beyond the purpose of this brief foray into timbrality. In the pieces proposed for 
analysis, we will identify the extended techniques used by Crumb particularly in 
the flute part, but we will also make brief reference to his new manner of treating 
the piano, the cello, or the multicoloured arsenal of percussion instruments. 

Quotation is another technique commonly used by Crumb in his music. 
This technique is mainly used in his mature works, which enjoy the appreciation of 
both new music performers and general public. For a better understanding, it is 
important to establish certain key aspects of the quotation. Depending on how 
these quoted materials are used, we will notice several integration techniques that 
will describe and determine the relationship between the old and the new work. J. 
Peter Burkholder? lists several techniques commonly used by the composers 
adhering to this process (Charles Ives, Bernd Alois Zimmermann or Luciano 
Berio): paraphrasing, stylistic allusion, collage, quodlibet, direct quotation, parody, 
mosaic, or combinations thereof. As Richard Steinitz’ put it, of all the techniques 
mentioned above, George Crumb commonly uses two, namely the direct quotation 
and stylistic allusion. 

Crumb's manner of using the direct quotation or the allusion is a 
distinctive feature of his music, largely met in his mature works. Thus, we will find 
quotations from Joseph Haydn, Richard Strauss, Maurice Ravel, Claude Debussy, 
Johann Sebastian Bach, Gustav Mahler, Frédéric Chopin and Ludwig van 
Beethoven in Night of the Four Moons, Vox Balaenae, Ancient Voices of Children, An 
Idylle for the Misbegotten, Eine Kleine Mitternachtmusik and Makrokosmos,or from 
Franz Schubert in Black Angels. It is interesting to note that these borrowed 
materials are sometimes used in their original form, but most often they are 


1 Reginald, Smith, Brindle, The New Music: The Avant-Garde Since 1945, London: Oxford University 
Press, 1975, p. 153 


2 J. Peters Burkholder (b. 1954), musicologist and professor at Indiana University Jacobs School of 
Music. He is the author of the famous books on Charles Ives: The Ideas Behind the Music and All Made of 
Tunes: Charles Ives; The Uses of Musical Borrowing and co-author of the dictionary A History of Western 
Music, 9th edition, together with the famous Donald Jay Grout and Claude V. Palisca, as well as co- 
author of Norton Anthology of Western Music, 7th edition, together with Claude V. Palisca. 

3 Richard Steinitz (b. 1938, Tenbury Wells, England), British composer and musicologist. Founder and 
artistic director of the Huddersfield Contemporary Music Festival.He has written books and articles on 
contemporary music, of which the best-known are: the articles published in Contemporary Composers 
(1992), Messiaen Companion (1995), The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians (2nd edition, 2001), 
or the famous book György Ligeti: Music of the Imagination (2003). He has given lectures on contemporary 
music throughout Europe and has been awarded with numerous prizes: Performing Right Society — Arts 
Council Award (1994) and Alchemist Award (2001). 
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reworked and passed through the filter of his own mind, suggesting only an 
allusion to a certain period or composer. Most of the times, these quotations follow 
a pattern of frequency and place in a work, appearing at the beginning, middle or 
end of a work; the borrowed material is set off from the rest of the work (it appears 
as a new, we might say foreign element); the first occurrence of the quotation 
respects the original form, while the following ones are fragmented, superimposed, 
combined with his own sonic materials, thus creating a mosaic specific to Crumb's 
style. He frequently changes the note lengths, tempo, type of writing, the (mostly 
descending) note resolution or the pitch logic, thus lending a new meaning to the 
quoted material. Crumb has repeatedly shown that he uses the quotation only as a 
symbolic reference to a particular work or style, in order to create a bridge to the 
European musical tradition and to ensure a direct relationship with the general 
public by giving them a sense of aural déja-vu. Thus, Crumb can be considered to 
be a postmodern composer who through his references to the music of the past has 
created contrasting structures and highly innovative and original sounds. Through 
this technique, he manages to capture and reproduce simultaneities between the 
music of the past and that of the present, thus shaping his own original style. 

The various aspects of the musical language in Crumb's works have had a 
great impact on the younger generations of composers, as American composer 
Steven Stucky confesses: 


For many composers of my age (I started composing about 1957, and my formal 
training took place in the 1960s and early 1970s), Crumb emerged as a sort of beacon 
just when we needed him. At a time when what is now derided (not quite fairly) as 
sterile, dry, academic music was still the established religion of right-thinking 
modernists, here was a humane voice daring to prize sonic beauty and frank 
expression. Here was a colorist working in sometimes delicate, sometimes dramatic 
shades, an alchemist mingling seemingly incompatible elements -chromatic motive- 
work, sudden major and minor chords, novel effects and instruments, quotations from 
older music —into pure gold. For some of us languishing in the ‘serial wilderness’in 
those days, Crumb showed a way out — not to a mindless sort of simplicity, but to a 
rich mode of expression revelling in structural mastery but making room too for 
mystery and poetry and, when needed, for simple directness.' 


3. VOX BALAENAE for Amplified Flute, Cello and Piano 


Vox Balaenaefor amplified flute, cello and piano was written in 1971, a 
prolific period for George Crumb, during which he wrote three of his most famous 
works: Ancient Voices of Children (1970) for soprano, boy soprano, oboe, mandolin, 


1 Steven, Stucky, In Praise of Crumb, Los Angeles Philarmonic Green Umbrella program, 2000. 
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harp, amplified & toy piano and percussion, Lux Aeterna for Five Masked Musicians 
(1971) for soprano, bass flute, sitar and percussion and Makrokosmos,Book Ifor solo 
piano (1972). Vox Balaenaewas commissioned by the New York Camerata and 
premiered at the Library of Congress in Washington D.C. on March 17, 1972. As 
Joan Reinthaler writes in his Washington Post article, the work was received 
extremely well by the audience: “There are very few pieces of new music to which 
I would be willing to commit myself without reservation. They could be counted 
on two or three fingers, but I heard one last night. It is George Crumb’s Vox 
Balaenae.“'Vox Balaenae was inspired by a recording made by biologist Roger Payne 
in 1969, who captured the “singing” of the humpback whale in its natural habitat. 
Thus, the composer transposes metaphorically the vastness and impenetrable 
depths of the ocean, imagining the genesis of the earth and leading the listener on a 
journey through the geological ages of the planet. Crumb was fascinated by the 
recordings and decided to use them as a starting point for his piece. 

In the 
preface to the score, Crumb provides useful instructions for performance:“ All 
performers should wear a black half-mask, which will symbolize the powerful 
impersonal forces of nature (nature dehumanized).”? He also suggests that if 
desired, Vox Balaenae may be performed under deep-blue stage lighting to further 
enhance the theatrical effect. Finally, he specifies that all the instruments should be 
amplified, by using microphones. The amplification not only raises the volume 
level of the instruments, but also changes their timbre, allowing the perception of 
the slightest differences in dynamics, or of those produced through extended 
techniques. The expressiveness of the work is enhanced through the addition of an 
echo effect that increases sound reverberation. The combinations of these 
techniques and the way they are used instils Crumb’s chamber works with 
expressiveness and originality, creating sonorities that would become his musical 
signature. All the three instruments produce sounds through specific extended 
techniques: the flute part indicates harmonics, glissando, a specified tempo with 
vibrato (also indicating the amplitude and frequency), sing andplay,speak and play, 
multiphonics,whistle tones,key clicks etc. which, upon close analysis, highlight the 
composer's freshness and inventiveness through novel combinations and 
compositional style;the cello part incorporates glissando combined with natural 
and artificial harmonics, various harmonics, microtones, percussion techniques, 
double stop glissandi played sulponticello, various bowing techniques, percussive 
fingering (striking the string sharply with fingertips to produce a percussive 


1 Joan Reinthaler, Voice of the Whale, Washington Post, March 18, 1972, B11 


2 Preface of the work, C.F. Peters Corporation, London, New York, Frankfurt. 
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sound)!, scordatura tuning?; the piano part requires special performing techniques 
involving the strings of the instrument together with the damper pedal (pizzicato, 
harmonics, muted tones and glissandi produced directly on the strings and 
performed with the nails or fingertips), or prepared piano techniques, using 
additional utensils: a chisel with smooth cutting edge called chisel piano, a glass rod 
and a paper clip (applying a paper clip to the string to produce a scraping sound)°. 
Many of these extended technique effects are only perceivable if the instruments 
are amplified; the amplification of the three instruments thus opens up new sonic 
horizons. The instrumental writing used 
incorporates a rich ornamentation (acciaccaturas, trills and tremolos) and a 
typically impressionistic mood. The flute and cello parts use two separate staves 
each. The two staves of the flute part (in the section entitled Vocalise) indicate 
thesing and playtechnique, with the upper line dedicated to the flute line, and the 
lower line to the voice. The two staves in the cello part indicate the techniques to be 
used by the left hand and right hand. Short gestures and motifs are used, generally 
presented alternatively, in the form of a dialogue. Doubling of melodies in unison 
or in octaves regularly occur (musical fragments in which the flute is doubled by 
the right hand piano part and imitated by the cello and left hand parts, or moments 
played by the flute and cello in unison). Extreme dynamic contrasts are also used, 
ranging fromppppp to fff. Vast contrasts are used in a single musical phrase (e.g. fff 
— pp in the flute, orppp - fff in the cello). Nuances are notated in detail, with 
emphasis on the dynamic peculiarities that contribute to the clear perception of a 
certain timbral color (e.g.ppcombined withfzandmfin the cello part and ffz, ppused 
simultaneously with a forte pizzicato technique,in the piano part). 

Vox Balaenaeis organized into three large sections, which are actually three 
movements: the opening moment Vocalise(... for the beginning of time),Variations on 
Sea-Time: Archeozoic(Var. 1),Proterozoic(Var. II),Paleozoic(Var. II), Mesozoic (Var. 
IV),Cenozoic(Var.V) andSea-Nocturne(... for the end of time), which we will examine in 
turn, below. 


1 Daniela Heunis, An Investigation into Twentieth Century Flute Trios with Special Reference to Representative 
Works by Goossen’s, Sil’vansky, Raphael, Damase, Marx and Crumb, Rhodes University, December, 1993, 
p. 147. 


2 George Crumb, Score, Performance Notes, No. 9, Hinson, H., The Piano in Chamber Ensemble — An 
AnnotatedGuide, The Harvester Press, London, 1978. 


3 Daniela Heunis, op.cit., p. 149. 
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3.1. VOCALISE (... FOR THE BEGINNING OF TIME) 


This first movement is split into two distinct sections, followed by a coda. 
SectionAis the fragment in which the flautist is required to sing and play at the 
same time. Section B is characterized by the Strauss quotation and the flute’s 
repeated triplet motif which gradually diminuendos into the Coda section. The 
Coda consists of the motifs taken from sectionA, but played ordinarioon the 
instrument, with no singing required. Crumb uses the indication “wildly fantastic; 
grotesque” to define the character of the first movement, and begins the listener’s 
journey through the unusual timbre produced by the simultaneous singing and 
playing, creating a bizarre, distorted sound, an imaginary representation and a 
musical transposition of a humpback whale’s “song”: “At times singing humpback 
do not sound heavenly. The low tones of their songs can be especially eerie and 
haunting.”! For most of this solo, the singing and playing lines are performed in 
unison, but there are times when the lines deviate from each other. One such 
instance occurs on the first stave, which introduces a new element and therefore a 
new timbral color. This new element refers to a long, sustained note with a “+” 
(plus) symbol in the vocal line (indicating that the performer is to use the lips to 
cover completely the embouchure hole of the flute and sing through the 
instrument). Simultaneously, rapid fourths in the flute line are to be fingered while 
singing. This combination allows for the sustained (sung) note to be most 
prominent, while the rapid changing of fingerings causes the pitch and timbre to 
alter slightly, depending on the combinations of holes that are covered and 
uncovered. Crumb introduces a third timbre toward the bottom of the first page 
when he adds flutter-tonguing (frullato) to the simultaneous singing and 
playing.This flutter-tonguing changes the sound colour to rough and harsh. The 
solo continues with these sounds until the entrance of the piano. It is also 
important to note that throughout the entire solo flute part the pianist must hold 
down the damper pedal in order to give added reverberation to the effects 
indicated in the solo instrument part. 

To continue this brief description of the first section A dedicated to the 
flute, we will try to understand the way in which Crumb develops the musical 
material. For purposes of analytical clarity and terminological unity, the fragments 
presented as examples will be called motifs (written in lower case). Although we 
can speak about sound events, gestures or musical objects, we prefer to use the 
traditional terminology, due to its clarity. We will also notice the clarity of 
construction and the effectiveness with which Crumb uses the principle of 


1 King Winn Lois and E. Winn Howard, Wings in the Sea: The Humpback Whale, Hanover, NH: 
University Press of New England, 1985, p. 92. 
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repetition with contrast. The economy of means so characteristic of Crumb's music 
reaches its highest point in the pages of this impressive work. 

In this first section we identify three predominant motifs, playing a 
generative role in the further development of the work. A first motif a describes a 
melodic profile that undulates within the range of a sixth. We notice several 
germinative cells totalizing a pentachord (D-E-F-Ab-Bb). These cells are diatonic or 
chromatic trichords: D-E-F, E-F-Ab or F-Ab-Bb. By concatenating these melodic 
cells we obtain the above-mentioned pentachord. The varied repetition technique 
is the foundation of the melodic material; we also notice the additive principle (the 
gradual addition of sounds) in the melodic line. 


Example 1: Vocalise motif a 


Vocalise (.. for the beginning of time) A 


Wildly fantastic; grotesque (8-64) 
A A E E 


N.B. Th ist should k 
= ees ‘acer ae flute Salat 3 


Motif b, introduced after a moment of tranquillity, typical of Crumb's 
style, will prove to be extremely important in the overall scheme of the work, as it 
will be elaborated in the presentation of the Strauss quotation. In its first 
occurrence, this motif outlines another diatonic trichord, C-D-G, presented 
permutationally by two ascending perfect fourths: D-G-C. 


Example 2:Vocalise motif b 


(atempe Sempre, è- 4; i mr 


Motif c, derived from motifs a and b, subsequently elaborated and varied, 
exposes a long G# sound preceded by a D grace note. The interval of augmented 
fourth thus created will define the key moments of the work and will therefore 
acquire an important structural role in the economy of the whole. In point of fact, 
this interval represents one of the signature sounds of Crumb's music. 
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Example 3 :Vocalise motif c 


molto accel. 


ial (slow gliss.) m m **) 


<_<. ae ——4 
emis rep 0 0 9-0-0 a E S 


(Slow gliss.) 
(dolefully) 


The three generative motifs do not occur only in the introduction of the 
work, but also throughout the entire piece, under various forms, serving as 
catalysts in the elaboration of variations. 

SectionBis announced by the quotation from Also sprach Zarathustra,and 
more precisely by the entrance of the piano. Here the timbre of the flute resembles 
that of the brass instruments, as suggested by the quotation, for, in fact, in the 
original score, Strauss gives this motif to the trumpet section. Crumb admits that 
this fragment refers to the introduction of the symphonic poem and wants the 
performers to know that the quotation is intentionally used in the piece to be 
recognized by the public. When asked about the use of this quotation, Crumb 
explained: “I quote a little of the Strauss to symbolize the advent of man.”! This 
quotation highlights one of the major themes of the piece: the tension between 
man and nature. A new timbre comes into play with the entrance of the piano. 
After a second iteration of the Zarathustra motif, the sound of the piano fades away 
and the flute concludes this opening section in a new register. For the first time the 
audience hears the “normal” sound of the flute, which up to this point has been 
heard only in its lowest octave and always using extended technique effects. The 
character of the quotation is revealed by the manner in which the composer 
proposes a few “deviations”from the original, particularly in the piano part. The 
flute prepares the entrance of the piano which mimics the orchestral tutti through 
an ascending intervallic line. If in the original score this ascending outline proposes 
two perfect intervals, i.e. a fifth and a fourth (C-G-C), Crumb presents this 
ascension through the technique of transposition, while the melodic line is 
identical (B-F#-B). Motif b of the first section returns in the flute part. The pitch 
differences occur in the piano part. In the original work, the orchestral tutti 
proposes a vacillation between a major chord and a minor one, built on the same 
note C. Crumb modifies this aspect in his work and proposes instead two chords, a 
major one and a minor one, an augmented fourth apart. The two chords, i.e. F 
major and B minor, are reversed at the piano's second entrance: F minor and B 
major, respectively. 


1 Julie R. Hobbs, Voice of Crumb: George Crumb’s Use of Program in the Chamber Works for Flute. DMA diss., 
Northwestern University, 2006, p.107. 
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By motif d we will refer to the two piano chords, and by motif e we will 
refer to the imitation of timpani through the notes F and Ab in the low register, 
with the damper pedal down, an effect produced through an extended technique 
typical of Crumb’s style: the pianist plays the two notes with the left hand, while 
with the right hand he blocks the two strings close to the tuning keys, thus varying 
the pressure with which the fingers press the strings, to achieve the crescendo from f 
to fff, as marked in the score. 


Example 4:Vocalise Strauss quotation, motifs d and e 


- Orth Sempre) 
ZAR HUSTEA ( D : l 
s Poy) : allarg.- - - - 
Electric (mute strings) 
Piano ee 
d held 


With his way of controlling and articulating the musical discourse and 
thus of creating an optimal balance between tension and relaxation, or what he 
himself calls “psychological curve”, Crumb manages to arouse in the audience the 
feeling of expectation, turning the public's attention to what comes next. 


3.2. VARIATIONS ON SEA-TIME 
3.2.1. Sea Theme 


In the second section of Vox Balaenae, Crumb presents the Variations on Sea- 
Time, a theme and five variations cleverly named after the geological time 
periods.Whereas the flute takes centre stage in Vocalise, the cello and piano 
introduce the Sea Theme. This section is a welcome contrast to the opening section, 


é 


and its expressive mood and atmosphere is “solemn, with calm majesty”. The 
theme is entrusted to the cello, playing delicate harmonics and then engaging in a 
dialogue with the piano. The technique used is that of alternating the timbres of 
the instruments taking part in the dialogue. In this way, each instrument has its 
own identity and the slow unfolding of the music allows the listener to appreciate 


the unique timbres of each. The accompaniment of the theme is realized through 
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another extended technique typical of Crumb, which he calls “Aeolian harps”! 
While the pianist’s left hand mutes the strings as indicated in the score, the right 
hand performs a glissando over the piano strings within the range of the muted 
sounds, thus producing a highly expressive timbre effect, akin in sonority to that of 
certain Asian instruments. If until now the musical discourse belonged to the realm 
of the imponderable, lacking a clear tonal centre and therefore falling in the realm 
of atonality, the presentation of the theme proposes a different approach. We refer 
here to the fusion of two seemingly incompatible sonic worlds. The cello melody 
which clearly defines the B Lydian mode and which, of course, has some chromatic 
asperities and inflexions that are extraneous to the mode, and the piano 
accompaniment, which is clearly defined in the realm of atonality. In terms of 
pitch, we notice two other motifs: f (C#-D#-F#) and its varied repetition, f’ (B-C#- 
F#). The phrasal construction is close to the traditional one and is used with a 
certain extension, i.e. a reiteration of the first fragment exposed. We thus identify 
the following: exposition -repetition — evolution — conclusion. 


Example 5:Sea-Theme 


[SEA mam e a 50]; solemn, with calm majesty 


à Da gumam 
apid A lios. L (fingertip) 


Marea 


As we have mentioned before, we can sense in the piano score a different 
sonic world, with a distinct perfume and ethos. The accompaniment in fifths 
enhances its neutrality, preventing the grouping of sounds around a point of 
attraction. A closer look allows us to notice the presence of some melodic cells in 
the elaboration of the accompaniment, which were already identified in the 


1 “An Aeolian harp is an instrument whose sound is produced as wind blows through the strings, 
which are stretched over a wooden box. The strings can be tuned to different pitches or all to the same 
pitch“. Stephen Bonner, Aeolian Harp, Grove Music Online, Oxford Music Online, Oxford University 
Press. 
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opening of the piece in the form of chromatic trichords, but are varied in the 
present context: for example, the trichord F-F#-D or D-E-Bb. 


3.2.2. Archeozoic(Variation I) 


After introducing the Sea-Theme, Crumb presents the five different 
variations. Although the variations are named after successive geological time 
periods, they do not necessarily correspond to what was occurring during those 
time periods according to the scientific data. Crumb notes of the titles that they 
“are purely whimsical. The piece was, in fact, conceived as a set of variations. For 
example, in one variation — the Archeozoic— I include the ‘seagull’effect, when in 
fact, there was no form of life in existence during that period”.! The protagonists of 
Variation I are the cello and the piano. The variation opens with a new timbre 
produced by the cello, playing the ‘seagull effect’.”*After the seagull effect, the 
pianist must produce a glissando over a string while plucking that string as well. 
Crumb combines this effect, labelled chisel-piano in the score, with repeated notes in 
the left hand. The feeling of emptiness present in the Sea-Theme is replaced here by 
a feeling of vitality, leading the listener to Variation II. In an innovative manner, 
the variations do not elaborate on or modify the previously stated thematic 
material, but draw their sonic sap from the motifs presented in the introduction. 
The cello introduces two new timbral motifsgandh. These motifs can only be 
understood in terms of the sound effect they imply, which confirms the assertion 
that timbre plays a structural role in Crumb's music. On the other hand, the 
musical material in the piano part elaborates on motif a presented by the flute at 
the beginning of the piece. 


Example 6:Archeozoic, motif g and elaboration of motif a 


ARCHEOZOIC [VAR.1] Timeless, inchoate 


EVc. i t f 

2-72, but very free 

e > GE i 5 

“1 “ties g 

eH) 
d E.Pno. tenise- Piano” f gine ree) E. Pno. 

16a) = 

(hold Pedal down) Chold Pedal down - - ~) —— a 


1 Robert Vernon Shuffett, Interview with George Crumb, April 14, 1977. 


2 The seagull effect is produced by playing a glissandoon the cello's harmonics. 
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Example 7: Archeozoic, motif h 


sol pont. sempre 


HH) wh) 


(sempre gliss.) 


3.2.3. Proterozoic(Variation II) 


In the second variation, all the three instruments play together for the first 
time in the piece. The flute and cello weave a splendid conversation on a piano 
pedal (an ostinato created by the “buzzing”! sound of the piano). This extended 
technique introduced in the piano part prepares the atmosphere for the flute 
passage, whose sound is reminiscent of the Orient and of Asian culture. Crumb 
maintains the same Asian ambience by vocalizing the flute line and thus surprising 
us with a new timbre, i.e. thespeak-flute (an effect created when the flautist fingers 
the note indicated while whispering the syllables “ko-ki-ka-ku-ka-ki-ko”). This 
produces a percussive sound, while the note indicated in the score is faintly heard 
underneath the whispering. The cello enters into dialogue with the flute, and thus 
Crumb adds another new timber to the mix: the cellist is instructed to strike the 
string sharply with the fingertip and then slide to the next pitch, thus producing a 
percussive effect, suggesting the timbre of the Indian sitar. The acoustic imprint of 
the Asian world offers a good example of the author's attitude, who uses the most 
diverse sources and combines them into the same work. The two instruments 
engaged in the dialogue are in constant competition, each displaying its own 
timbral beauty. The sonorities resulting from the combination of these contrasting 
timbres will give this variation a touch of freshness. Regarding the compositional 
style, we will notice that the dialogue between instruments is gradually changing, 
becoming more complex, both rhythmically and dynamically. In each variation, 
formal articulation is clear and simple. Juxtaposition and superimposition of 
materials are the two techniques that propel the musical discourse, while the 
principle of repetition mediates between form and pitch organization. The piano 
ostinato accompanying the flute-cello dialogue derives from motif c, presented in 
varied form. The cello part superimposes two motifs exposed in the introduction: 
motifsaandc, presented in varied form. Only the flute brings a new element, motif 
i. This motif occurs in several of the composer's works, as, for example, at the 
beginning of the second piece analysed in this paper, An Idyll for the Misbegotten. 


1 Sound produced with the help of a paper clip placed on a string while the string is plucked. 
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Essentially, it is an augmented sixth chord: F-A-B-D#. This motif is varied in 
different forms by means of permutative repetition. The syllables uttered in the 
flute define another motif derived from motif c exposed in the introduction. 


Example 8: Proterozoic, motif i 


O26 a slow, 
PROTEROZOIC [VAR.11] m lwide vite. 
Darkly mysterious —__ fabi 


E.F. |E% [J*=60] 


E.Wc. 


E.Pno. [= 
T like a longer rhythm of nature) 
Chold Ped. down - -> 


3.2.4. Paleozoic(Variation III) 


Variation III continues to surprise the listener with new timbres and 
instrumental combinations. Here, Crumb carries us into an unreal world by using 
an extremely simple technique, the unison, which he enhances through extended 
techniques, i.e. through harmonics used in both the flute and cello parts. While 
variation II is a conversation between the flute and the cello, with the piano 
playing second fiddle, in this variation the piano regains its own voice and 
becomes part of the conversation. In terms of rhythm, Crumb employs structures 
consisting of groups of quintuplets for the three instruments, thus adding a certain 
complexity to the musical gestures played in unison. We will be surprised to notice 
that in this variation all twelve pitches of a row have been used in a single melodic 
line, i.e. that of the piano, which looks like a twelve-tone row!. In relation to the 
pitch logic used, we note that Crumb's emphasis on the augmented fourth 
continues in this variation as well, in the flute, cello and piano parts. We note the 
presence of new motifs in each instrument's part: motifs jandl in the piano part, 
motif k stated by the flute and cello in unison and motif m exposed by the cello. 
Motifs jandk contain the interval of an augmented fourth already weaved into the 
sonic fabric, while motif 1 stated by the piano will find its resolution in the climax 
of the epilogue. 


1 For example, the second intervention of the piano has a descending melodic line. Each of the 
twelve pitches appears exactly once in this short phrase, except the B which appears twice. 
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Example 9: Paleozoic, motifs j, k, land m 


PALEOZOIC [VAR. m] a r 
Flowing i d=50] o pane - 


aya) 


3.2.5. Mezozoic(Variation IV) 


While throughout the first three variations the piece undergoes a 
metamorphosis, in the fourth variation there is an “explosion”in dynamics, 
resulting in two well-articulated, independent and richly ornamented layers, 
moving at a fast tempo. Here, the timbral novelty is suggested by the ever- 
expanding mosaic of sound in the piano part, which uses the strings, the damper 
pedal and a glass rod to evoke the primitive archaic cultures. The pianist creates 
completely new sounds inside the piano.! In the flute and cello parts, Crumb 
brings back to the fore the technique of the unison, which dominates the entire 
variation. The flute and cello lines contain long notes, punctuated by fast 
ornaments (acciaccatura) that create a solemn atmosphere, while the piano line 
(consisting of very small note values) brings a contrasting mood that enlivens the 
entire variation. With metronomic precision, the piano maintains the pulse of the 
entire variation, creating an ostinato that provides a suitable background for the 
unison of the two solo instruments. The difficulty the two performers are faced 
with lies in the precise intonation of the notes in the high and very high register, 
the ample phrasing over extended passages and good synchronization. Crumb 
creates the illusion of two distinct temporalities: a pulsating one in the piano part, 
and an ample, expansive one in the flute and cello parts. To further enhance the 
degree of difficulty, the piano part has a polymetric structure with the 6/8 meter 
superimposed over the 2/4 meter alternating with an eighth-note quintuplet in 3/8 
meter. Although there are no bars in the score, we notice a metrical pattern that 
alternates 6/8, 3/8 and 2/4 meters. If we draw an imaginary bar, the polymetric 


1 By laying a glass rod over the piano strings to produce a “percussive, jangling and metallic’sound. 
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layering is realized in a 6/8 meter. The pitch material used is not new. Two 
trichord-based motifs are presented alternatively. Motif n uses the same diatonic 
trichord, which is in fact a pre-pentatonic melodic material, built on different notes: 
E-G-A and Bb-Db-Eb. We notice again the presence of the augmented fourth, as an 
intervallic distance between the overlapping trichords. If in motif n, the two 
trichords are linearly overlapped in a complex contrapuntal and rhythmic play, in 
motif o, the same diatonic trichord, built on different notes in the form of micro- 
clusters, is harmonically overlapped. 


Example 10 :Mesozoic, motif n 


Exultantly! (*=140] 


Hy 
J broad, wi a Lb | H 
Cet) ie 

EVC. Hi ! Seacon Te y 


` (md. b sempre —>) 
oiid 


Chold Ped. down - -) ch sempre—>) 


The tension accumulated so far leads inevitably to the climax of the 
variations, reached in the last one, Cenozoic. The sense of propulsion and kinetic 
energy felt in the Mesozoic variation paves the way for the magic moment of the 
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Nocturne, which is well prepared by successive build-ups of tension throughout the 
variations. 


3.2.6. Cenozoic(Variation V) 


Crumb labels the fifth variation as “dramatic; with a sense of imminent 
destiny”, an expression that is also illustrated aurally. This variation brings to the 
fore the two cadences of the flute and cello, interspersed by the piano's cadential 
fragments. After showcasing the specific virtuosity of each instrument, towards the 
end of the variation, Crumb inserts the recurring quotation from Vocalise, usedin 
the piano and flute parts. The end of the variation opens other timbral horizons 
through the whistle tones effect (whistled sound) in the flute part, which will 
announce the last section of the work, Sea Nocturne. The surprises continue with 
the addition of a colour instrument: the antique cymbals in the cello part. The 
material used is not new, but represents different facets of some previously 
presented motifs. Thus, the piano cadence harmoniously combines motifs d, j and 
o, while the flute and cello cadences are based on motifs a and 1. 


Example 12: Cenozoic, the beginning of the piano cadence 


E.FI. 


E.Vc. JE 


i 4 


: 3 
I EETL ~] 
ri ™ Crelociss.> 
i 


E. Pno. 


pp 


fe LF a (a ~~ ant oF IE feroce 
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Example 14: Cenozoic, the cello cadence 


Ce ee ae 
a fa ETA peters 1 aay 


we mn PRP sub. 
= | y (a very tapid trem) (= 


The timbral experiment, the novel combinations of extended techniques, 
subtle nuances of metre and dynamics, as well as a compositional style that 
highlights the expressive specificity of each instrument are integral parts of this 
variation. 


3.3. SEA-NOCTURNE (...FOR THE END OF TIME) 


Sea Nocturne is the third and final section, which brings the story to an end. 
Crumb chooses to illustrate this through his choice of title, nocturne, which may 
signify both the night, and the end of an era. The thematic material in Sea-Nocturne 
is, in fact, an elaboration of the Sea-Theme. The Nocturne begins with a new 
rendition of the Sea-Theme, this time whistled by the flautist and cellist, and 
interspersed by the piano's interventions: glissando on strings, in the low register, 
a reminiscence of the prologue and trichordal micro-clusters played in harmonics. 
This large section can be divided into three smaller sections, the first and last of 
which present a whistled rendition of the Sea-Theme andone played by the antique 
cymbals,while the middle sectionpresents a polyphonic layering of the material 
(the thematic dialogue between the flute and cello, presented in imitation) with 
certain heterophonic allusions in the piano part (highlighting the sounds of the 
theme used in the piano's melodic figuration in relation to the thematic material of 
the flute and cello is suggestive of heterophony). The atmosphere created is one of 
perfect symbiosis and harmony and the music is ethereal, imponderable, immobile, 
timeless. In terms of rhythm, we notice the Beethovenian principle of dividing the 
basic unit into very small subdivisions, a principle widely used by Crumb to 
suggest timelessness. Other timbral inventions occur in the flute part, such as the 
“shimmering “effect: the fingering used to produce this effect creates fluctuations 


1 The flute plays a note by alternating the fingering between the fundamental note and its harmonic. 
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of sound colour.! If in the presentation of the theme at the beginning of the 
variations we noticed the juxtaposition of the divergent modal and atonal sonic 
territories, the piano accompaniment now clearly defines the B Lydian mode. 
However, there are also slight atonal deviations in each instrument's part, which 
are perceived as a distinct colour in the piano part and are especially obvious in the 
climax of the middle section, where the piano presents an elaboration of motif 
1.The Coda brings back to the fore a final thematic statement of the cello, preceded 
by a variant of motif e present in the piano part. The piano ends the piece with a 
melodic figuration consisting of two thirty-second-note quintuplets, which 
gradually decreases in intensity. The last iteration of the motif is to be played in 
pantomime, leading the listener into an absolute silence. 


Example 15:Nocturne, recurrence of the theme 


[whistle] pork 
E.FL 
E.Vc. 
E. Pno. 
Chold Ped. down - -) 
Example 16: Nocturne, elaboration of the theme in the middle section 
(with nobility) 
site cont. pee 
Z £ E- £3 £ te 2 
(arcaynm “To = _ i = 
7 = i = ——S= SS 
contabile (legatiss.) ; > 


1 Just as a still lake slowly ripples when a gust of wind blows over its surface, so the flute’s 
shimmering preserves the peaceful nature of the “Sea-Nocturne’and emphasizes the idea of 
silence. 
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Example 17: Nocturne, final part 


(dying, dying sa e i play in pantomime q 
| (absolutely silent!) i 


Vox Balaenae is a magnificent work that reflects Crumb’s unique 
compositional style and unparalleled technique in handling instrumentation and 
colour. This work will surely endure over time and will receive numerous and 
outstanding performances. 


4. An Idyll for the Misbegotten for Amplified Flute and Three Percussionists 


An Idyll for the Misbegottenwas dedicated to Robert Aitken, one of the most 
important virtuosos of the contemporary flute. For this reason, before discussing a 
few aspects resulting from the examination of the work, we find it appropriate to 
draw some considerations regarding the composer-performer relationship in new 
music. Thanks to such fruitful collaborations, the flute repertoire grew 
considerably during the second half of the 20th century, while the expressive 
means and especially the playing techniques reached levels beyond imagination 
until then. 

After World War II, the flute technique became a perfect ground for 
experimentation, a means for new music composers to explore new ways of 
expression. This possibility to use new means of expression gave rise to a vast and 
extremely valuable flute repertoire. This repertoire extended the boundaries of the 
instrument's capabilities by using extended techniques in the most original and 
unusual combinations. Thus, the ability of the instrument to play a wide variety of 
timbres increased dramatically. By using these techniques, composers explored 
new territories, evoking either their own unique worlds of sound, or drawing from 
the spirit of certain remote, oriental or archaic musical cultures. As a result, during 
the post-war period, the flute attracted a major interest, becoming one of the first 
exponents of the modernist dialect. 

The collaboration between the composer and the performer therefore 
played an important role. Most 20th-century composers worked with performers 
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and reaped the benefits of their experience and countless solutions that opened up 
new horizons. Among these composers, we mention George Crumb, Bruno 
Maderna, Brian Ferneyhough, Salvatore Sciarrino, Toru Takemitsu, Jonathan 
Harvey, Kaija Saariaho or Luciano Berio, who collaborated with flautists Robert 
Aitken, Roberto Fabbriciani, Pierre-Yves Artaud, Severino Gazzelloni, Mario 
Caroli, Camilla Hoitenga, Aurele Nicolet or Robert Dick. All these performers have 
been enthusiastic supporters of new music, and their performances have enhanced 
the expressive value of the works. With a few exceptions (Brian Ferneyhough, who 
was himself a flautist in his student days), the development of the flute repertoire 
was and continues to be the result of the collaboration between the composer and 
the performer. 

We would also like to point out a few ideas about the collaboration 
between Robert Aitken and George Crumb. The Canadian flautistRobert Aitken 
has built an international reputation by promoting new music and performing 
numerous premieres, with which he has contributed to the renewal of the flute 
repertoire. In addition to George Crumb's works, he has also promoted the works 
of composers like Elliot Carter, John Cage and R. Murray Schaffer. The most 
important of Crumb's works that were performed by Aitken wereVox 
BalaenaeandAn Idyll for the Misbegotten. Crumb dedicated An Idyll for the 
Misbegottento Robert Aitken, as a token of recognition for the skill and fidelity with 
which he approached his scores. The piece was premiered in Toronto in 1986, 
being staged with the help and support of the New Music Concerts organization, 
whose involvement enabled Aitken to perform the premieres of works that were 
quite difficult to stage due to their high logistical requirements and costs. Aitken 
possessed the necessary means to hire first-class musicians and rent the necessary 
percussion arsenal. The premiere was performed by flautist Robert Aitken and 
percussionists Beverley Johnston, John Brownell and Richard Sacks. After the 
outstanding success of the premiere, Aitken continued to perform this piece in a 
series of well-publicized concerts that were highly appreciated by classical music 
lovers. 

In conclusion, the performer’s role in promoting contemporary music is 
paramount. Performers are the ones who make a significant contribution to the 
acceptance of the work by the public and to its inclusion in festivals and new music 
concerts, thus carving the way to its enduring fame. 

An Idyll for the Misbegotten was originally conceived as a solo work, but as 
the task of writing a convincing work for solo flute seemed extremely difficult to 
the composer, he decided to also add percussion instruments, which enabled him 
to create a dialogue between the two sonic worlds, an expressive and exquisitely 
refined conversation. The composer explains the choice of the title in a footnote: “I 
feel that «misbegotten» well describes the fateful and melancholy predicament of 
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the species homo sapiens at the present moment in time. Mankind has become ever 
more “illegitimate” in the natural world of the plants and animals. The ancient 
sense of brotherhood with all life-forms... has gradually and relentlessly eroded...”! 
The Idyll was inspired by these extra-musical thoughts. The flute, one of Crumb’s 
favourite instruments, and the percussion instruments are, by association with 
ancient musics, “those instruments which most powerfully evoke the voice of 
nature.... and flute is the instrument that best resembles the stamp of the human 
voice”?. A constant source of inspiration is ancient music. In writing this work, 
Crumb was inspired by the music and sound of the Chinese and Japanese flute. 
When asked why he chose the two categories of instruments, he explained that it 
had all started from “the ancient instruments and the ecological source”’. Crumb 
mentioned that “since ancient times, people have had their own music and made 
their own musical instruments, and the oldest ones were the pipe, an ancestor of 
the flute and various objects on which they beat rhythms, which were the 
counterparts of the percussion instruments of our time.” 

The percussion instruments accompanying the flute are: Percussion 1- 
bongos, African log drum, five tom-toms, small bass drum; Percussion 2— bongos, 
African log drum, five tom-toms, medium bass drum; Percussion 3 - bass drum. 
As can be seen, the percussion instruments used in this piece are divided into two 
categories: the former category includes the three bass drums (of different sizes), 
whose role is to create tension, while the latter includes small percussion 
instruments, i.e. tom-toms, bongos, African drums — all made of natural materials 
and having a special timbre that imitates the sounds of nature and dictates the 
rhythmic drive of the music. The construction requirements imposed by the 
composer make it difficult to stage multiple performances of this piece. The 
difficulty stems primarily from the rarity of some of the percussion instruments® 
required. The stage arrangement of the three groups of percussion instruments is 
also a difficult and challenging task. The composer provides us with a diagram 
representing the position of the four performers on the stage (the flute occupies the 
front centre of the stage, flanked to the right and left by two percussionists, while a 
third percussionist is seated at the back centre of the stage, in line with the flute). 
The distance between performers is hardly favourable for a good coordination of 


1 Steven Bruns, Ofer Ben-Amots, Michael D. Grace, George Crumb & the Alchemy of Sound, (Colorado 
Music Press, 2005), p. 322. 


2 James Beckwith Maxwell, Interview with Composer George Crumb, January 20, 2011 
3 Jeffrey Ryan, Interview with George Crumb, November 17, 2010. 
4 Ibidem 


5 The membranes of the bass drums should be made of natural leather and not of plastic, which 
influences the quality of the effects required by the composer. 
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the attacks in the most difficult and intricate rhythmic passages, as it minimizes the 
visual contact among performers. 

After this brief overview of the work, we will present a few fundamental 
analytical aspects related to its form, melody and rhythm. At a first glance, the 
formal structure of the piece is not clearly delineated. The form generating 
principle can be presumed to be an ample crescendo followed by a gradual fading 
away of the music. Form seems to self-generate itself by juxtaposing the musical 
fragments. A careful look at the score could suggest an ample monostrophic form 
with insertions due to the similarity of the melodic material used. Although a clear 
delineation of the sections is difficult to make, we suspect a tripartite pattern: A B 
A’. For a better understanding we will use the rehearsal numbers in the score (R1, 
R2, R3 etc.)to delimit the musical fragments within the large sections. We thus 
identify a long phrase A(from the beginning to R9), a phraseBcharacterized by the 
presence of the quotation from Claude Debussy’s Syrinxand by the climax of the 
work (R9 to R19), followed by a brief retransition (R19-R20) to the conclusive 
section A’ (R21 through the end), which is considerably shorter than section A. 
Without being too complex in terms of form, the work unfolds coherently and 
convincingly. 

The mastery and efficiency of Crumb's compositional style is, however, 
better illustrated by the micro-analysis. We refer here to the pitch parameter or the 
melodic constructions. Crumb takes a reductionist approach that results in an 
extreme economy of melodic material. Three trichords generate the entire melodic 
discourse. These trichords are ingeniously used by Crumb by means of 
permutation, rotation and transposition. The same principle of repetition with 
contrast, found in all of Crumb's works, defines the manner in which the musical 
material of this piece is elaborated. If we build the three trichords on the same note 
presented in their root position, we obtain the following melodic cells with a 
generative function: 1 — C-D-F, diatonic trichord based on the pattern 2M-3m,2 — C- 
C#-E, chromatic trichord based on the pattern 2m-3m and3 — C-C#-D, chromatic 
trichord based on the pattern 2m-2m. Thus, the first statement of the flute at the 
beginning of the piece defines three motifs that will return in various forms during 
the work: motifa, with an ascending melodic line consisting of two leaps in the 
same direction forming the first trichord, but built on the note A in its basic form, 
from which, by rotation, we obtain B-D1-A1, motifb, a sustained note with 
measured vibrato and motif c, based on the second trichord, reversed, with a 
descending melodic line. 


Example 18:An Idyll for the Misbegotten, generative motifs a,b,c 
pranua een 


Lento, con alcuna licenza [d=ca.40] 


(normal vibrato) 
{normal vibrato) 
unga) 


(bend FÌ) (sim) 
(ee 


Amplified Flute He 
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For a better understanding of the repetition-with-contrast technique, we 
will illustrate it with the following two statements of the flute based on the three 
motifs, now presented in varied form: by rhythmic modification, permutation, 
transposition or expansion by addition of new notes: 

Example 19:An Idyll for the Misbegotten, the second statement 


—_ a= pa — n 


m5 (normal vibrato) 


B; A 
eee miee ter tend PD i , en aT q 


PT rere 
Rete 


ye a tO i neS 7. Fea EP p r. ca s 
ii ra 


PSS a ee oe a as m 


Example 20: An Idyll for the Misbegotten, the third statement 


— (measured vibrata) n 
—_ a a IR foral vibrato) 


fi} a 
af ter (bend FÒ i 3. ing q 


A fourth motif d, which is clearly distinguishable due to its distinct timbre, 
is the so-called “Turtle-dove effect”, a kind of onomatopoeic interjection that mimics 
the cooing of theturtle-dove. This extended technique is a combination of a 
glissando and a trill produced with a specific fingering. Crumb got the idea of this 
effect from flautist Sue Kahn and it represents one of the specific timbral colours in 
this work. 


Example21: An Idyll for the Misbegotten, motif d, the “Turtle-dove effect” 


l 
i Turtle-qpve effect” 


fanguidarnente 


Throughout sectionA, the flute and the percussion play alternatively. The 
flute presents the melodic material and the percussion instruments “comment” 
onthe material presented. The percussion part combines two compositional 
techniques: the rhythmic unison and the rhythmic canon (imitation). Although we 
will not discuss in detail the percussion interventions, we find it extremely 
interesting how instruments that usually produce rhythmic pulsation and energy 
are used here as colour instruments; they define their specific role as a driving 
force of the musical material only during the climax of the piece. SectionBpresents 
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the evolution of the two instruments together, with the percussion serving as 
accompaniment while providing rhythmic interest in the elaboration of the section 
leading to the climax of the piece (R11 — R19). 

There are two manners of presentation of the musical material of the piece. 
The former one is in short, incisive fragments, with a strong rhythmic profile and 
characterized by sudden changes of register, while the latter is defined by 
chromatically ornamented descending melodic figurations. The two manners 
merge, especially in sectionB, thus providing the necessary contrast. The sonic 
result thus obtained is quite similar to that in an emblematic work from the 
contemporary flautist repertoire, namelyLe Merle Noirby Olivier Messiaen, without, 
however, achieving the same degree of melodic and rhythmic complexity and 
elaboration. The “oiseaux” style promoted by Messiaen can be clearly identified in 
Crumb's score as well. Another 
motif, e, occurs especially in sectionBof the piece, at rehearsal number 3 (R3) in the 
score. It is based on the chromatic trichordF-F#-G, subjected to permutation G1- 
Gb2-F2and consisting of a double appoggiatura and a long note. We will illustrate 
this with a variant of this motif from sectionBof the piece, at the right time. In 
addition to the extended techniques used in the flute score such as frullato, 
glissando, or measured vibrato, a distinctive timbral colour is added by the “Turtle- 
dove effect”. Already 
at the beginning of Section B, the flute introduces a new timbral color, referred to 
as the speak-flute technique. Crumb incorporates two lines of eighth-century 
Chinese poet Ssu — K’ung Shu. The lines are whispered by the flautist into the 
flute. The two line are: The moon goes down. There are shivering birds and withering 
grasses. The melodic material elaborates on the chromatic trichord and on motif c. 
By virtue of their distinct character and timbral effect, the two occurrences of the 
whispered text can be referred to as motif fandfvar, respectively (derived from 
motifs bandc). 


Example 22:An Idyll for the Misbegotten, section B, motif f var 


pms 


“Speakeflute” 
mp “Sp te” (come sopra) 


(P22 wire brush 


The most important element in the beginning of SectionBis the fragment 
quoted with certain rhythmic freedoms from Claude Debussy’s Syrinx for solo 
flute. This fragment fits perfectly into the sonic world of the piece, and the 
impressionistic quality of Crumb’s music fully justifies the presence of the 
quotation. This short quotation will be referred to as motif g, while its importance 
will be revealed later, as it will weave itself into the sonic fabric of the piece. 
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Example 23: An Idyll for the Misbegotten, motif g, the Syrinx quotation 


(meno questa voltal) 
keeeee) « ect} 
(molto misterioso) 6 3 pe ae PUN 
ggs tegane | | a oe 5 
= = 
SS a LE 
to 
Saas PP 


{quasi dal niente) 


An ample, gradual and skilfully crafted crescendo begins at rehearsal 
number 11 (R11) of sectionB. The two examples below illustrate this ample 
evolution toward the climax. The former fragment represents motife, sequenced, 
with the Syrinx quotation (R13) insinuating itself between the motivic sequences. 
The latter fragment demonstrates how Crumb builds the musical discourse by 
charging it with real dramatic accents (the culminating point of the piece). 


Example 24:An Idyll for the Misbegotten, motif e varied, combined with motif g 


a 
| mp ben cantando 


5 Tomioms 


= = pÒ = 
Ahican Log Drum STomtams 


CP ppp Oy 


(PP) cresca = $ TPAO a 


ii f y y 
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bass drum beater op) 


l 
HE 


Zm 


Ba i o : m bass drum beater i Bw 
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To complete our analytical presentation, we would like to mention two 
novel timbral aspects in the flute part: the harmonics and the whistle-tones. Though 
of little relevance in terms of construction, we offer three examples to illustrate 
these two extended techniques. One of them occurs in sectionB(double harmonics 
— multiphonics), while the other two are used in retransition (simple harmonics 
andwhistle-tones). According to Robert Aitken, the passage containing the whistle- 
tones illustrated below is the most difficult passage of the piece, due to the low 
register in which the fundamentals are placed: G1 and A, respectively. 


Example 26:An Idyll for the Misbegotten, passage with double harmonics — multiphonics 


p muitighonics rouble harmonies) 


es ak fo 
ree LD 


Example 27: An Idyll for the Misbegotten, passage with simple harmonics 


3rd partial harmonics 


Sm. Bass Drum / a "Sg 


"imaa dr beaiar 7 = 


Example 28: An Idyll for the Misbegotten, passage with whistle-tones 


Mirahistie-tones” 
(=3rd partial Aarm) li 


neee 
PPP pisteridse 


SectionA’brings back to the fore the statement from the beginning of the 
piece, with the three varied motifs (motif bis now presented only as a sustained 
note, without measured vibrato). 
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Example 29:An Idyll for the Misbegotten, SectionA’(R21) 


PPPP = Eemer" 
tomtom sticks Less as te ee 


§ 24 Bango Drums] 
i cameo cae ey ELECT 


PPP Poieni. 


(irj men 


“Produce tho indicated pitches not a hiaher partial) 


Example 30:An Idyll for the Misbegotten, Section A’ (R23 — final part) 


più lento 

I "artle-dove” (come sapra) 

| [M tina | i oh pee I: 
~g 3 3 


ý Pppp> 


Pi 
languidamente, tontanissinna 
eee? 
eT. 

+ 

PPR PPP 

3 

aa {come sopra) 
PP=PPP sweta "Liors roar” j 


h bim 
bim- o =) >$ PARE tee 
PPP—==("p) ppp <= (mp) 


=" — 


PP= PPP 


with fingertip 


As we can see in the last example, the flute ends this “manifesto for 
nature’ with the wailing sounds of the turtle-dove, played at almost imperceptible 
dynamics. 

An Idyll for the Misbegottenis a real challenge for any flautist. For an optimal 
performance, the work requires an excellent mastery of the extended techniques, 
doubled by the performer’s exquisite and deeply internalized sense of expression 
and rhythm. 
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